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When India was at the pinnacle of her glory in the world of arts, 
several of her fine arts like music, dancing, and architecture, spread far 
into the East.. Japan was one of the Asian countries which adapted and 
assimilated some of these influences. For instance, Bugaku, one of her 
oldest dances is said to have been imported along with Buddhism from 
India through Tibet and China nearly 1,300 years ago. Some of the 

- Gagaku melodies which accompany Bugaku still have their old Sanskrit 
names. From some of the beautiful carvings in the Ajanta caves and other 
Indian shrines, musicologists and historians have inferred that ‘dances 
were in vogue in Buddhist temples as a part of the rituals on the occasion 
of certain feasts”. Any similarities between Indian and Japanese dances, 
therefore, are not accidental. Dance-lovers have detected many Indian 
elements in the general structure, and even in some of the details of Kabuki 
and Noh. Indian influence is evident also in the close relationship between 
the “sung words” and their dramatic expressions through stylised gestures, - 
facial expressions, and dance-movements. 


While witnessing a Kabuki show, it is very interesting to. note the 
similarities as well as the many marked differences between Kabuki and 
Kathakali. The apparent differences between Indian and Japanese arts 
are due to the difference in the basic approach to aesthetics in the two 
fultures. Dance in India is one of the highest forms of yoga, through 
which human beings can achieve complete oneness of soul and body. 
The concept of rasa is a unique feature of Indian arts. The object of the 
arts in India is the evocation of rasa — an impersonal absorption in the 
aesthetic mood causing ananda, a sort of bliss. The Hindu eclectic vision. - 
strives through elaboration to include the essential. A rasa can be de- 
picted in several ways; .a phrase is sung, and a mood is interpreted in a. 
variety of ways; it is this approach that makes Indian art so rich. ~ 


Kabuki was Okuni — a shrine-maiden in the great 


“Shrewd actress created a new form 0 
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Japanese aesthetics on the other hand attempts to distil the essential © 
through” elimination. In Japanese classical dancing, miming is ‘highly 
| symbolic and pared down to its aesthetic quintessence. The principle is to 
. find the ultimate gesture, phrase, pose or graphic line that contains the 
essence. In short, it reflects the Zen Buddhist austerity and the striving 
_ for the point nearest to nothingness that is still highly expressive. 


In order to enjoy Kathakali, one has to be steeped in the stories of the 
Hindu Epics, and be willing to be transported into the world of Hindu 
mythology. When going to witness a Kabuki dance-drama, the spectator 
must be ready to forget realities for the time being, and also be prepared 
for a complete and “‘willing suspension of disbelief” as Kabuki contains 
| much fantasy, myth and symbolism which cannot stand rational analysis 
|. OF criticism. As one critic said: « ‘One might as well climb a tree in quest 
of fish as to expect logic and rationality in a Kabuki play. 


The Temples of Kerala have been vast repositories of music and dance. 
| The. great art of Kathakali had its origin in the 17th century from theatrical 
-. arts like Koodiyattam and Krishnattam which flourished in these temples. 
’ It is, in fact, a harmonious fusion of the religious beliefs and artistic tradi- ~~ 
- tions of two great cultures — Dravidian and Aryan. To this, the Nayars, 
‘the warrior-class of Kerala, brought their excellent physical training in 
Kalaris (gymnasia), their skill in the art of miming, and their virile martial 
~. dances — somewhat like the war-dances of Japan’s Samurai. In spite of 
- its comparatively short history, Kathakali achieved tremendous popularity 
"with all classes, and its repertoire grew under the cultured rulers of Kerala 
“many of whom were great patrons, artists and composers themselves. 
- Centred around the endless stories drawn from the two great Hindu Epics, 
_. . Kathakali is‘a marvellous combination of natya, nritta, nritya and abhinaya 
“against a background of classical Kerala music (vocal) and a percussion 


/ ensemble, cag ae 


"Of all the traditional dances of Japan, the most colourful, popular 
and widely-known is the Kabuki dance-drama. Kabuki is a spectacular 

combination of song (Ka), dance (Bu), and acting (i). Along with 

-. Buddhism, Japan must. also have imported from: India the tradition of -— 
employing female dancers attached to religious shrines. The creator of 

: shrine of Izumo, towards 

> the close of the 16th century. Realizing that the public was growing rather 
bored with the primitive Prayer-Dances known as Nembutsu Odori, this _ 

f dance-drama incorporating several - 


a features from the ancient Noh plays of Japan. 








Ee ‘Kabuki, the new form of dance-drama, achieved great popularity 
«and so.did the actresses who: performed, them. These, shrine-maidens had : 
_ to perform in the Buddhist temples as well as in the Shinto shrines, and Werey 
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perhaps not unlike the devadasis of the ancient South Indian temples. Thus, 
- Kabuki began as an exclusive female show. Later on, when the Govern- 
ment banned the appearance of women-dancers, Kabuki gradually became 
an exclusive monopoly .of male actors. The best-looking boys were 
selected for playing female roles, for which they had to undergo long years - 
of intensive training. They were known as Oyamas or Onnagata. The . 
training given to these male-impersonators of female roles was so thorough . 
that many of them are said to have “surpassed real geishas in beauty, and 
refinement of manners”. Prior to the Meiji. Restoration (1868) period, 
these Oyamas used to dress in female costume even off-stage, and - they 
were euronsened to look, behave, and even think like females in tral life. 


This Kabuki tradition of having only male-actors has survived to the — 
present-day just as in the Kathakali. Perhaps some of the reasons for 
this tradition in. both these forms of dance-drama are the same — 
the rigorous training required, the vigorous style of the dances, and the 
heavy costumes in both. One reason advanced in Japan for this strange 
system is that the-small, petite and dainty Japanese actresses with their 
doll-like beauty “cannot project the strong personality required for’ the 
female characters in Kabuki plays”, whereas the specially-trained male 
dancers with their exaggerated female gestures give the impression of a more- . 
than-life-like impersonation. 


Female roles in Kathakali being played by young boys and men, they 
are not realistic but “a stylised type of woman consciously developed for 
male actors impersonating women”. Actors who specialise and excel in 
important female roles are held in high esteem and they bring to their roles 

“a certain cultivated grace, a gentle fluid lyricism, and radiant beauty.” 
Similarly, good Onnagatas have always enjoyed a large following of 
admirers. 


The artistes in all these ancient forms of dance, whether it be the 
Noh and Kabuki of Japan, or the Kathakali, Bharatanatyam of India, have 

_ to devote themselves to long and arduous years of training with single- 
‘minded devotion. The dance-life of a Kathakali student has “all the 
austerity, reverence, and dedication of a student of Yoga”. The Kabuki 
actor’s training also is very exacting and stringent; right from childhood, 

_ he must accept the laws of “complete obedience to his instructor, a thorough 
" grounding of classical forms”, and immense concentration. The atmos- 
phere of “‘religious dedication” in the green-rooms, and the long process of 

complicated make-up, afford the dancers a period of “spiritual concentrat- 

tion”, which is essential for enabling them to get into the full spirit of the 
roles they are going to ides on tie Stage, 


Mlustrations: P. 43 Renowned Kabuki actor Onoe Shurukwas Benkei in the ply « Kanjincho”. 
P. 44 Famous female-impersonator, Neteniad ‘Utagmon as Shirabyoshi Hanako in the 
Kabuki play“ Dojoji”, 
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Kathakali-dramas all being based on Puranic stories, the characters 
are the gods, their spouses, rakshasas, demons, godly and saintly mortals, 
and various other mythological and supernatural beings. Kabuki, on the 

other hand, abounds in worldly characters such as Ohimesama ™ 
(daughters from aristocratic families), Oiran or courtesans (charming symi-"" 
‘. bols of the culture and aesthetic tastes of the Edo period), Geishas (refined — 
_ . gay-quarter beauties) of Yoshiwara, lovely princesses, brave Samurai, — 
swashbuckling nobles, loyal servants, jilted lovers, wicked impersonators, 
and wierd characters like revengeful ghosts, and wicked demonesses dis- ~ 
. guised as beautiful damsels (like the rakshasis of the Hindu epics). 


The repertoire of Kabuki was greatly enriched by borrowings from 

__, the famous Puppet-plays (Ningyo Joruri) of Osaka. As in Kathakali, the 
- colours used for the facial make-up of Kabuki characters vary according "~ 
to the nature of each. For instance, red lines denote bravery, chivalry, 

loyalty etc. blue is for ghosts and other evil roles, and so on. Bharata’s 

Natyasastra gives definite symbolic values to colours.. Kathakali - charac- 

ters fall under afew broad categories, and the nature of each can be re- 

cognised from the details of facial make-up. Pachcha or green make-up 

indicates noble, heroic, excellent figures like Rama, Krishna and Arjuna; 

Kari or black, means low, sinful tamasic characters; “Red Beards” denote — 
fierce, demoniacal persons; “White” is for pure, benign, radiant roles; 

Minukku is the name of the softly-shaded facial make-up for female roles, 


and so on. 


In order to understand and appreciate Kathakali dances fully, one has 
to be acquainted with the meanings of the numerous mudras and of the 
‘accompanying songs. Kabuki, no doubt, is spectacular.enough to be a 
feast for the eye, but one cannot enjoy it fully unless one can follow both 
the gestures.and the music. There is, however, one difference between 
these two. The Kathakali-dancer can express every nuance of meaning 

‘through his perfect band “mudras and facial expressions; even in such a. 
highly stylised art, as in all the classical arts of India, a gifted artist has 
ample scope to exercise his gift of improvisation or manodharma. A. 
Kabuki-actor also can become a creative one within the ancient rules, but 
only after he has established his excellence in a particular type of role after 
decades of acting behind him. The Kabuki dancer expresses a lot of things _ 
with the aid of 2 main accessories — the Folding Fan or Sensu, and the 

. Japanese Towel or Tenugui.. Who, but the initiated: spectator, can follow 
the subtle gesture-differences. by which the Sersu in the hand is made to 





f ions: P. ks are used in Kathakali or Kabuki. Instead faces are painted in - 
paper Re oe: Two demonic characters Kali and Dwapare from Kathakali 
with beards and nose knobs. . Below: A scene from “ Kanjincho” showing simple but stylised 
‘Sacial make-up. P. 46 Above: “Terimooku’? — the curtain look—of Hanuman. The first Be 
appearance ofiniorian characters in Kathakaliis made behinda Aalf-curtain held by“ ‘Property- , 
men’’, to heighten dramatic impact. Below: Hanuman — a benign demt-god. Be iey gy es 
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. signify “the whole universe and everything in it”, and also to represent 
things as widely. varied as Mt. Fuji, an umbrejla, a sword, a sake-cup, a 
butterfly, a writing-brush, a flute, an arrow, wind, waves and so on, by 
holding it in different positions! Similarly, the Tenugui is used to indicate 
things.as different as a love-letter, a stick, a mirror, a stream etc. “Symbolic 
representation is the soul of Kabuki”. The Kathakali dancer needs no 
extraneous aids to create the mood and atmosphere of a Puranic scene or to 
evoke any of the 9 rasas. With his exhaustive vocabulary of hundreds of 
mudras, and perfect control over movements of head, neck, eyes, eye-lids, 
eye-brows, cheeks, and lips, he has a language more eloquent than any 
spoken one. 


_ Kabuki is a complex mixture of gesture and mime (furi), movements 
of the upper part of the body (mai), and (odori) quick lively leaps, jumps 
and other movements of the lower part of the body..-In Kabuki, the 
actor generally revolves around a pivot “like a statue on a turn-table.” 
Legs are rarely shown. But these seem somewhat simple compared with 
the intricate rhythms and astounding foot-work executed by the ghunghroo- 
bound feet of India’s classical dancers. _They dominate the entire stage 
even in solo performances, and, in fact.one cannot enjoy these dances unless 
One can also Watch their superb Henig footwork: 


A fundamental similarity between the various classical dances of India 
and of Japan (in fact, all the classical dances of the East), is the close 
relationship between the ‘“‘sung words” and the dance.. The words of the 
songs, and the dance-gestures and images — all merge into the lovely 
stream of artistic expression. In Kathakali, the vocalist, and his assistant, 
the drummers and cymbalists make up the entire orchestra. They are 
more than mere accompanists because they participate in the dances as 
passionately as the dancers. The vocalist is the leader, but the drums play 
a vital part in evoking the right atmosphere. “The drums in Kathakali 
have many melodies, reflect many moods, sweeping life a mountain torrent, 
or thinly trickling; they can wail or thunder or whisper in tender confidence, 
or perform the finest intricacies of rhythm, counterpointing or reinforcing 
the sung words of the musicians, or the silent dance or mime of the actors. 
_ The drumbeats sometimes echo thunderously , while sometimes they fall 
as lightly and as fast as flowers scattered”. (Beryl De Zoete). Although 
they perform in full view of the audience, pure white clothes of the musicians 
are marked by extreme simplicity. : 


The Kabuki musicians are, on the other hand, colourfully dressed and 


prominently seated. Dressed uniformly in the kamishimo or feudal-cos-- 


tumes, they occupy a two-tiered, red-carpetted dais (hinadan) at the back- — 
centre of the stage, facing the audience. The samisen (a long 3-stringed 


finger-board plucked with a plectrum), the koto ( a long 12-stringed harp 


or dulcimer), and a number of drums like the taiko, otsuzumi, kotsuzumi 
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and tsuzumi are used. With the aid of all these instruments, the vocalist 
has to produce the necessary atmosphere for various emotional situations, 
and effects. 


Tumultous drumming on the maddalam announces that a Kathakali 
performance is about to be staged. The prelude to Japan’s Gagaku is also 
said to begin with a series of “reverberating thuds” on the giant-drum, 
taiko. “The heavily carved, wooden, oval-shaped frame represents the 
sacred flames which encompass the Hindu God Shiva.” (Faubian Bowers). 

‘The famous hanamichi or flower-way in the Kabuki Theatre which 
is an extended approach to the stage through the audience, brings the actors 
Closer to the audience. It enables them to perform important movements 
of the plays “literally in the midst of the spectators”, and to pause in 
dramatic poses on this extended “acting-arena”. Although there is no 
such specially built-in passage for Kathakali, the actors can encroach upon 
the © auditorium. Sometimes, the demons or other wicked characters 
making wierd noises, crash about among the spectators — turning them 
into actual participants in the play. 


. Kabuki excels in many spectacular stage-devices. Beautiful and 
appropriate backgrounds of mountains, bamboo-groves, boats, lovely 
gardens, palaces etc. are all recreated on the vast stage. The trap-lift 
(seriage) and the revolving-stage are 2 of their original devices. With its 
spectacular scenes, colourful settings, gorgeous costumes, and fanciful 
.. Stories, Kabuki manages to present even the unreal and the unnatural 
beautifully. “The art of Kabuki consists not in making the real look real, 
but in making the unreal look real”. . 


_ In. Xathakali, the hand-held éerissheela (curtain), the huge bell-metal 
-oil-lamp casting a golden glow and wierd shadows, and an ordinary wooden 
stool are about the only stage-accessories used.. The dancers who emerge 
“from the dark and vanish into the darkness, have to create the entire 
mythological scenes and supernatural atmosphere through their sheer 
-. artistry. While the dance-drama Jasts, the spectators are transported into 
a different world where they experience the essence of the primal passions 
“in an unreal, unearthly, atmosphere. When the play ends at dawn, they 
- go home ‘cleansed and uplifted, having witnessed and walked with the 
Gods”. In the words of the great Kabuki actor, Kichiemon: “The stage . 
becomes reality, and the rest of the world a dream.” poe 
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